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THE CLEVER WIFE 





THE CLEVER WIFE 

ThERE was a man, he was called Friedel, and his 
young wife, she was called Kotti. Newly wedded they 
were, these two, and had just set up housekeeping on a 
farm of their own. 

Said Friedel one day, “Now I’m off to the fields, Kotti. 
When I return I shall expect to find some meat on the 
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table for my hunger, and a cool drink beside it for my 
thirst.” 

“But the meat is raw, Friedel!” said the young wife 
who had not yet learned to cook and who was none too 
bright besides. 

“Raw it is, to be sure,” said Friedel. “You must cook it.” 

“But how, Friedel?” asked Kotti. 

“That’s easy enough,” said Friedel. “Just sprinkle it 
with salt and pepper, put it in a pan with some butter, 
then lay it in among the coal, and soon it will be roasted 
fine and brown. Now I’m off to my ploughing, Kotti-girl, 
and don’t forget to do what I told you.” 

“Oh don’t worry, Friedel,” said his wife. “Just run 
along and leave it to me.” 

After he had gone, Kotti swept the kitchen and went 
out to gather a handful of flowers. As dinner-time drew 
near, she spread a clean cloth on the table, set the bouquet 
of flowers on it, and placed a jug of cool water beside 
Friedel’s plate. 

“And now I must roast our meat just as Friedel told 
me,” said Kotti. After sprinkling the meat with salt and 
pepper, she put it in a pan with some butter and carried 
it out into the vegetable garden where grew many fine 
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heads of cole, which, as you know, is a kind of cabbage. 
Carefully she placed the pan of meat on the ground in 
the midst of the cole plants and then stood looking at it. 

“I really don’t see how the meat can cook out here in 
the garden,” she thought, “but Friedel told me to lay it 
in among the cole, and he must know.” 

With this she turned back to the house, but before she 
had gone very far she heard a noise in the garden, and 
look! there was their dog swallowing the meat in big 
greedy gulps. 

“A bad business!” cried Kotti. “Now Friedel won’t have 
anything to eat. But it’s not my fault, that’s certain—I did 
just as he said.” 

At noontime when Friedel returned from his work, he sat 
down at the table and said, “Now then, my little wife, what 
have you fixed up for my dinner?” 

“Well,” said Kotti. “Here is a jug of cool water for 
you to drink, and some pretty flowers to look at while 
you drink it.” 

“But where is the meat?” asked her husband. 

“Oh, Friedel,” said Kotti. “I didn’t have any luck with 
that. I took it out into the garden and laid it down among 
the cole just as you said; but before it even started to cook, 
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the dog found it and ate it up before my eyes. But don’t 
worry, Friedel, next time I’ll do it better. I’ll tie the dog 
up first and then everything will go as it should.” 

“Oh Kotti, Kotti!” cried Friedel. “You shouldn’t have 
done it that way. You should have put the meat among 
the coal in the fireplace, not among the cole plants in the 
garden. Then it would have roasted fine and brown and the 
dog couldn’t have stolen it.” 

“Yes, Friedel, that I didn’t know,” said Kotti. “You 
should have told me not to do those things.” 

At this Friedel shook his head and thought, “Well, well, 
if this is the way it will go with your young wife, you’ll 
have to be more careful after this.” 

Now Friedel was a thrifty man and he had saved a tidy 
bagful of dollars. These he had exchanged for gold pieces, 
but since he saw that his new wife had but little sense in 
her head he thought it best to keep this a secret from her. 
So the next day before going off to the fields he took the 
bag of gold pieces and said, “Look, wife, do you see these 
yellow chips? I will put them in a crock which I’ll bury 
under the cow’s manger in the barn. But don’t you dare 
go near it, or it will go ill with you!” 

“Oh no, Friedel,” said Kotti, “you can set your mind at 
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rest about that. I surely won’t go near the place, that I’ll 
promise you.” 

“Good!” said Friedel and buried the crock of gold under 
the cow’s manger. 

After he had gone off to the fields, there came three 
pedlars who were loaded down with earthenware and 
crockery of all kinds. 

“Look,” they said to Kotti, “we have beautiful wares 
for sale or exchange. Bowls and pots and jugs—red, yel¬ 
low, brown and green and blue. Don’t you want to buy 
some?” 

“Oh, you dear people!” cried Kotti. “I would gladly help 
you out but I have no money.” 

“That’s too bad,” said the pedlars. “You don’t get such 
a bargain every day.” 

“Wait!” said Kotti, “I’ve just thought of something. If 
you would care to take some yellow chips in exchange, why 
then I could buy something from you.” 

“Yellow chips, why not?” said the pedlars. “Let’s have 
a look at them.” 

“Just go into the barn,” said Kotti, “and dig around 
under the cow’s manger. There in a crock you’ll find the 
yellow things. As for me, I’m not allowed to go near them.” 
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The rascals went to the barn and dug around for a 
while. When they found the crock and saw it was full of 
pure gold, they ran off with it as fast as they could, leaving 
all their bowls and pots and jugs behind them. 

“Oh, men!” called Kotti. “You forgot your wares.” Then, 
seeing they paid no heed to her words, she shouted, “All 
right then, if you’re so set on cheating yourselves! But don’t 
say I didn’t warn you.” 

She turned to the heap of crockery at her feet wonder¬ 
ing what she should do with it, for her kitchen was so well 
stocked with dishes that she had no need for more. Still, 
these were so gay and pretty that she felt she ought to use 
them in some way, so she knocked out their bottoms and 
stuck them on the fence posts all around the house. 

She stood and looked at her handiwork. 

“What a nice trimming for our yard!” she cried. “Friedel 
will like that. How lucky it was that I thought of those old 
yellow chips in the barn!” 

When Friedel came home and saw the strange sight he 
cried, “Wife, what have you been up to now? Where did 
you get all that crockery?” 

“Bought it,” said Kotti proudly. “With those old yellow 
chips you buried under the cow’s manger. But don’t worry, 
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Friedel, I did just as you said, and never went near them 
myself—the pedlars had tb dig them out for themselves.” 

“Oh Kotti, Kotti!” moaned Friedel. “What have you 
done? Those weren’t really yellow chips in that crock. Gold 
it was, pure gold, and it’s taken me years of hard work to 
save it.” 

“Yes, Friedel, that I didn’t know,” said Kotti. “You 
should have told me so before.” 
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She stood and thought for a while, then she said, “Listen, 
Friedel, we can easily get the gold back. Let’s run after the 
thieves.” 

“Come then,” said Friedel. “We’ll try it. But take some 
bread and butter and cheese with you so we’ll have some¬ 
thing to eat on the way.” 

“Yes, Friedel, I’ll do that,” said Kotti. 

They hurried off and, because Friedel could walk faster, 
Kotti was soon left some distance behind. “It’s to my ad¬ 
vantage,” she said. “When we turn around to go home I 
will already be a good ways ahead.” 

At length she came to a steep mountain road and when 
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she reached the top she saw it was full of deep, rough ruts. 

“Well, just look at that!” said Kotti to herself. “How 
they have torn and flayed and squeezed the poor earth. That 
will never heal up in all its life!” And out of pity for the 
road she took her pat of butter and greased the ruts right 
and left so the wheels wouldn’t scrape and hurt them so 
much. As she bent down to do this kind deed, one of the 
cheeses fell out of her pocket and rolled down the steep 
mountain road. 

“Well now!” cried Kotti as she watched it bounce out of 
sight. “I’ve climbed this hill once; I’m not going back down 
there to get that cheese. Let another one roll down and 
bring it back.” 

With this she took a second cheese out of her pocket and 
rolled it down the steep road. But the cheeses did not re¬ 
turn, neither the first nor the second, so she sent down a 
third cheese to fetch the other two, thinking, “Maybe those 
two down there are waiting for some company and don’t 
want to travel alone.” 

When all three cheeses stayed away she said, “What can 
it mean? Still, it may be that the last one losjt its way and 
hasn’t found the others. I guess I had better send down a 
fourth to call the third and bring back the first two.” 
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But the fourth cheese did no better than the rest; at this 
Kotti became so angry that she threw down the fifth and 
the sixth also, and those were the last ones. For a while she 



stood there watching and waiting for the six runaway 
cheeses to return but as they didn’t come and didn’t come, 
she cried, “Oh, you’re fine ones—you certainly take your 
time about things! Do you think I’ll wait any longer for 
you? I’m going on my way; you can run after me, you’ve 
got younger legs than I have.” 

Kotti trotted on and soon caught up with Friedel who 
had stopped to wait for her because he was getting hungry. 
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“Well now, let’s have some of that food you brought 
with you,” he said. 

She handed him the loaf of bread. 

“But where is the butter and the cheese?” he asked. 

“Oh Friedel,” said Kotti, “the butter I used for greasing 
the poor torn-up ruts in the road, and the cheeses ought to 
be here any minute. One ran away from me and rolled down 
the hill, so I sent the others after it. You might try calling 
them; your voice is louder than mine.” 

“Oh wife!” cried Friedel. “You shouldn’t have done such 
a thing—to smear our good butter on the ruts, and to roll 
all our cheeses down the hill, that wasn’t right.” 

“Yes, Friedel, that I didn’t know,” said Kotti. “You 
should have told me not to do those things.” 

They ate the dry bread and then Friedel thought of 
something. “You were the last to leave the house, Kotti,” 
he said. “Did you make the doors safe before you went?” 

“No, Friedel, that I didn’t. You should have told me.” 

“Well, go back and do it now, before we go any farther,” 
said Friedel. “And bring back something else to eat. I’ll 
wait for you here.” 

Kotti trotted back, thinking, “Friedel asked for some¬ 
thing else to eat—I guess he doesn’t like butter and cheese; 
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so I’ll bring something different this time: a kerchief full 
of dried pears for him to eat and a jugful of vinegar for 
him to drink.” 



When she reached their home, she carefully bolted the 
upper half of the door. The lower half she lifted off its 
hinges, loaded it on her back and set out once more. She 
was in no hurry, and took her time on the way, thinking , 
“The longer it takes me, the longer my Friedel can rest 
himself.” When she reached him at last, she said, “Well, 
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Friedel—here you have the house door. Now you can keep 
an eye on it yourself.” 

Friedel looked at her. “Ah me!” he groaned. “What a 



clever wife I have! Bolts the top half of the door and takes 
off the lower half, so anything and anybody can run into 
the house. Well, it’s too late to go back once more, but since 
you’ve brought the door so far, you’ll have to keep on carry¬ 
ing it.” 

“Yes, Friedel, I’ll carry the door; but the dried pears and 
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the vinegar jug are too heavy for me to carry. I’ll load 
them on the door and let it carry something too.” 

“As you will,” said her husband, and walked on. 

Now they went into the forest and searched for the ras¬ 
cally pedlars but couldn’t find them. At length as it was 
getting late, and too dark to find their way home, they 
climbed a big tree, planning to spend the night there. 

Hardly were they settled high among the dense, big 
branches when who should come slinking through the woods 
but three men. They were the kind of fellows who take what 
doesn’t want to come along, and who manage to find things 
before they are even lost. Yes, thieves—that’s what they 
were, and the very ones who had run off with Friedel’s gold. 
As luck would have it, they stopped under the same tree 
in which Friedel and Kotti were hiding; and after build¬ 
ing a fire, the three rogues sat around it where, with much 
arguing and quarrelling, they began dividing their booty 
among them. 

Friedel, hearing the clink of his hard-earned gold, was 
full of anger. He crawled down the farther side of the thick 
tree trunk and gathered stones, then climbed back up among 
the branches and began tossing the stones at the thieves, 
hoping to kill them or scare them away. But he missed his 
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aim and the pedlars said calmly, “There must be a storm 
coming up; the wind is shaking down some pine cones.” 

In the meantime poor Kotti still had the door on her 
back. It was getting heavier and heavier all the time and 
she thought the kerchief full of dried pears must be the 
cause of it. 

“Friedel!” she whispered, “I’ll just have to throw down 
those pears.” 

“No, not now, Kotti,” said her husband. “That would 
give us away—the thieves might guess that we’re up here.” 

“But Friedel, I’ll have to do it,” said poor Kotti. “Those 
pears are getting heavier and heavier; I can’t stand it any 
longer.” 

“Oh well, do it then!” said Friedel crossly. 

Down went the dried pears, and as they dropped through 
the branches and fell to the ground the thieves said to one 
another, “The birds are nesting up there.” 

But even after the pears were gone, something still 
pressed heavily on Kotti’s back, so a little later she said, 
“Friedel, I see it wasn’t the pears, after all, that were 
so heavy. It must be the vinegar. I’ll have to pour it out.” 

“No, Kotti-wife, that you can’t do,” said Friedel. “It 
would surely give us away.” 
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“But Friedel,” moaned Kotti, “I must. It’s too heavy for 
me; I can’t stand it any longer.” 

“Oh well then, if you must, you must!” grumbled Friedel. 

As Kotti poured out the vinegar, it besprinkled the heads 
of the thieves below, but all they said was, “It must be 
almost morning; the dew is dripping already.” 

Up in the tree Kotti wriggled and squirmed under her 
heavy load, and at last she thought: “Something is still 
pressing on my back. I wonder, could it be the door?” Then 
she said, “Friedel, I’ll have to throw down the door too.” 

“No, Kotti! Not now! That will give us away for certain. 
If those rascals find us here they’ll surely kill us.” 

“But Friedel, I must—I can’t stand it a minute more.” 

“No, Kotti, hold on to it a little longer.” 

“Oh Friedel, I can’t! There it goes!” 

“So be it then,” moaned Friedel. “May Heaven protect 
us!” 

Down went the door, and as it came crashing through 
the branches with a noise like thunder, the thieves below 
jumped to their feet, shrieking in terror. 

“Howli-ow!” they cried. “The Evil One is coming down 
out of the tree. We’re done for! Howli-ow! ow! ow!” 

And so, not even daring to look behind them, they 
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scurried away, leaving their booty scattered around on 
the ground. 

As soon as the three rascals were out of sight, Friedel 
and Kotti scrambled down from their high perch and started 
gathering up their gold. Not a single coin was lost, and so 
the happy pair—Friedel with the full crock under his arm, 
and Kotti with the house door on her back once more—went 
back to their farm where, let us hope, they lived content¬ 
edly ever after. 
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THE THREE FEATHERS 

T HERE is an old saying which goes like this: “I shall 
blow my feather into the air, and where the same does blow 
there shall I go to seek my fortune.” And here, my chil¬ 
dren, is the story of how this proverb came into being. 

It happened long ago, and in a far-off land across the 
sea where lived a King who had three sons. Of these, the 
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two oldest were considered witty and clever, but the young¬ 
est talked little and seemed simple, and for this reason he 
was known only as Simple Sepp. 

Now the King was getting old and weak, and knowing 
that his days on earth were numbered he began to make 
plans for giving away his kingdom. One day he called his 
three children to his side and said, “Go forth into the world, 
my sons. I have decided to leave my crown and all my king¬ 
dom to the one who will bring me the finest and most beau¬ 
tiful tapestry.” And in order that there might be no quar¬ 
relling among them he led them out in front of his castle, 
held up three feathers, and, with three puffs, blew them into 
the air, saying: 

“Where they blow 
There shall ye go.” 

One of the feathers blew East, the other West, but the 
third fluttered straight ahead and not very far at that, for 
it soon fell to the ground and there it lay. 

Now the oldest brother turned right and followed the 
feather which was floating eastward. The second brother 
turned left and followed the feather which was floating 
westward. As for the youngest brother, poor Simple Sepp, 
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what choice had he but to follow the feather which had 
floated straight ahead and fallen to the ground? How his 
two brothers laughed as, looking backwards, they saw him 
standing there staring stupidly at the feather which had not 
even led him beyond the castle grounds! 

For a while Simple Sepp continued to look helplessly at 
his feather, then sat down beside it, casting wistful looks 
after the others. To his right the first feather was floating 
blithely off into the blue distance, leading the oldest brother 
to who knows what wondrous places. To his left the second 
brother was chasing his feather which, still afloat, was fast 
disappearing into the dreamy haze of a far-off land. 

“There they go in quest of fun and fortune,” thought 
Simple Sepp, “and I am left at home. How can I ever find 
anything, let alone a beautiful tapestry, in this empty spot?” 

His eyes blurred with tears as he looked woefully at his 
fallen feather once more. But ha! things looked different 
all of a sudden there on the ground! The feather had not 
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moved, but to one side of it, half hidden ” 

among the rocks and weeds, was a little trap door 
which seemed to be leading to an underground passage. 


Said Simple Sepp, “I’ll open it.” 

He did, and saw a rocky stairway disappearing into the 
darkness below. 
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Said Simple Sepp, “I’ll follow it.” 

He did, and found another little door, brown and mossy, 
at the end of the stairway. 

Said Simple Sepp, “I’ll knock at it.” 

He did, and from within came a tiny rough voice saying: 

“Maid so green and wee, 

Wrinkly Crinkly! 

Hop, hop, hop and see 
What that knock might be.” 
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The door opened slowly and Simple Sepp peered in. 
There in a dim cavern, surrounded by a circle of many little 



toads, sat a big fat Mother Toad. Kindly she bade him 
enter, then in her tiny rough voice she said, “You look sad, 
my boy. What can I do to help you?” 

“You can’t,” said Simple Sepp, beginning to cry. 

“Can’t what?” asked the Mother Toad. 

“You can’t help me find what my father sent me after,” 
said Simple Sepp. 

“What is it he wants, then?” asked the Mother Toad. 

“He wants the finest and most beautiful tapestry in the 
world,” sobbed the boy, looking about the bare cavern, “and 
I’m sure you wouldn’t have any down here.” 
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“We’ll see what we can do,” said the Mother Toad, and 
after croaking thoughtfully for a while, she called out: 

“Maid so green and wee, 

Wrinkly Crinkly! 

Look, look, look and see 
Where my chest may be.” 

At this, one of the tiny toads—wrinkly and crinkly to be 
sure—hopped off into a dark corner and soon returned tug¬ 
ging at an old rusty chest. The Mother Toad opened it and, 
after rummaging around for a while, pulled out a tapestry 
so delicately woven and so fanciful in design that no mor¬ 
tal hands could have made one like it. 

“Such a tapestry is never found up yonder on the earth,” 
said the Mother Toad as she handed it to Simple Sepp. The 
boy stopped crying immediately, bowed low with happy 
thanks, and climbed up to the earth by way of the rocky 
stairway. 


Meanwhile the two older brothers had gone to no great 
trouble. After following their feathers for a mile or so, they 
gave up and, chancing to meet on a hillside, they sat down 
together for a rest and a chat. 
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“I don’t think I’ll search much farther,” said the first. 
“That Seppli-boy, he’s so simple, and his feather fell down 
in such an empty place—he’s sure to find nothing at all. No 
doubt he’s still sitting where we left him, the poor booby!” 

At this they both laughed heartily and the second brother 
said, “Yes, why should we run ourselves ragged, tear our 
fine clothes and wear out our elegant shoes, when it isn’t 
even necessary? Any old piece of cloth will do, and if we 
sit here long enough something is bound to come our way.” 

And something did. Not a tapestry, to be sure, just a 
poor little shepherdess leading a few sheep. She was dressed 
in coarse homespun, with a patched and faded apron tied 
around her waist and a ragged kerchief on her head. 

“Come here, lass,” called the oldest brother, “and give me 
your kerchief.” 

“And while you’re about it,” said the second, “you may 
as well hand over that dainty apron of yours.” 

The poor shepherdess, seeing from their raiment that 
they were royalty, timidly did as she was told; then, fright¬ 
ened at their loud guffaws, she ran away as fast as she 
could. At this sight the two brothers were so amused that 
they almost rolled off the hillside with laughter. 

At length all three brothers returned to the castle and 
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appeared before their father—one with the patched and 
faded apron, the other with the ragged kerchief, and our 
Seppli with his beautiful fairy tapestry. 



When the old King saw what Simple Sepp had brought 
back with him, he was astonished and he said, “Accord¬ 
ing to our agreement the kingdom should go to my young¬ 
est son.” But the two older ones drew him aside, saying, 
“He’s really not bright enough to be King, father. Give us 
another chance.” 

“Very well,” said the King. “We’ll try again. Go forth, 
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my sons, on another quest; and to him who brings me the 
most beautiful ring in the world belongs my kingdom.” 

Again he brought out three feathers, saying: 

“Where they blow 
There shall ye go.” 

He gave three puffs and off floated the feathers, one to 
the East, one to the West and one right straight ahead. As 
before, the two oldest brothers chose the feathers which 
blew East and West, and once more Simple Sepp was left 
with the feather which had blown right straight ahead and 
not very far at that. And as he saw his brothers disappear¬ 
ing into the distance he sat down beside his fallen feather 
and pondered a while. There was the trap door as before 
—should he open it and try again? 

Said Simple Sepp, “I’ll open it.” 

He did, went down the rocky stairway, and knocked at 
the brown mossy door. From within came the tiny rough 
voice saying: 

“Maid so green and wee, 

Wrinkly Crinkly! 

Hop, hop, hop and see 
What that knock might be.” 
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The door opened slowly and there in the cavern sat the 
big fat Mother Toad encircled by all her little ones. When 
she saw that it was Simple Sepp back again, she said 
kindly, “Well, and what do you need this time?” 

“I can’t hope that you would have it,” said the boy, 
almost ready to cry again. “It’s a gold ring I need, the most 
beautiful ring in the whole wide world.” 

“We’ll see what we can do,” said the Mother Toad, and 
after croaking thoughtfully for a while, she said: 

“Maid so green and wee. 

Wrinkly Crinkly! 

Look, look, look and see 
Where my chest may be.” 

At this the wee, green, crinkly toad dragged out the 
rusty chest and the Mother Toad lifted out a golden ring 
which sparkled with jewels and was so exquisitely wrought 
that no goldsmith on earth could have made one like it. 

“Take it, my boy,” she said. “ ’Tis made by fairy fingers.” 

Simple Sepp thanked her happily, climbed up to earth 
by way of the rocky stairway and started for home, the 
wondrous fairy ring clutched tightly in his fist. 
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In the meantime the two older brothers had been taking 
it easy again, and after following their feathers for an hour 
or two they gave up the search and met once more on the 
hillside where, in a cool grassy glade near a farmyard, they 
lolled in comfort and chuckled over the fate of their young¬ 
est brother. 

“Very quick and clever we were,” said the first, “to take 
the best feathers again so that our witless Seppli was left 
behind once more on that empty spot!” 

“Yes,” laughed the second. “After all, rings don’t appear 
out of nowhere! With the tapestry it was different—no 
doubt the wind blew it his way—but he won’t be so lucky 
a second time.” 

“That he won’t,” agreed the first, “and I see no point in 
using up my youth and strength in searching farther. Why 
look for something special?” 

“Why indeed?” said the other. “Any old ring will do, 
and if I’m not mistaken, I see one—no, two—in that barn¬ 
yard across the way,” and he pointed to a pair of old cart 
wheels lying there. So they went into the barnyard and 
helped themselves to the big iron hoops on the wheels. A 
good joke they thought it, too, and all the way home they 
laughed merrily over their wit and cleverness. 
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But when the King saw what they had brought for rings 
he did not think it funny at all. And when he beheld the 



sparkling, jewel-studded ring which Simple Sepp laid be¬ 
fore him, he said, “By rights my crown and kingdom should 
go to the youngest, for surely this is the most wondrous 
ring I have ever seen.” 

Full of chagrin, the older brothers drew their father aside 
once more. “It wasn’t a fair trial,” said they. “Can we help 
it if that simpleton has all the luck? Give us another prob¬ 
lem, father,” and so they teased and wheedled and whined 
until the old King gave in a second time. 
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“Very well,” said he. “Go forth, my sons, and see who 
can find the fairest maiden.” 

Out came three feathers once more, and as he gave three 
puffs, the King said, 

“Where they blow 
There shall ye go.” 

To the East and West went the older brothers. Straight 
ahead, through the trap door, down the rocky steps, went 
our Simple Sepp, and when he knocked at the mossy door 
he was greeted by the familiar voice, tiny and rough, saying: 

“Maid so green and wee, 

Wrinkly Crinkly! 

Hop, hop, hop and see 
What that knock might be.” 

As soon as the door opened, Simple Sepp burst into 
tears. He felt sure that the Mother Toad wouldn’t be likely 
to keep a fair maiden in the chest! 

“What is it now, my boy?” said the Mother Toad, and 
when he told her what he wanted this time, she seemed 
somewhat taken aback. 

“A fair maiden?” she said. “A fair maiden, eh? Well, 
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it’s true we have none on hand at the moment but I’ll see 
what I can do.” After croaking thoughtfully for a while 
she called out: 


“Maid so green and wee, 
Wrinkly Crinkly! 

Look, look, look and see 
Where my chest may be.” 


The wee, green, crinkly toad dragged out the rusty chest, 
and as the Mother Toad opened its lid. Simple Sepp 
couldn’t help leaning over and taking a peep into it too. 
Many things were in it, but certainly nothing which looked 



like a fair maiden! The Mother Toad rummaged around 
for a time and at last she took out a beautiful orange car¬ 
rot, already neatly hollowed out; also six little mice which 
she harnessed deftly to the carrot. When she gave these to 
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Simple Sepp he looked at them doubtfully and said, “But 
what am I to do with them?” 

“Oh,” said the Mother Toad, “just pick up that little 
Wrinkly Crinkly and place her in the carrot.” 

Simple Sepp did so, and then! the carrot became a 
golden coach, the mice were changed into six prancing 
steeds, and that funny little Wrinkly Crinkly, she turned 
into the fairest maiden Simple Sepp had ever set eyes 
upon! 

Golden coach, prancing steeds, maiden fair, and happy, 
happy Seppli—off they went, and pulled up at the King’s 
palace just as the older brothers, chuckling and capering, 
arrived with their two maidens. 



You are wondering what the two clever brothers brought 
this time. Well, as usual, they had been too lazy to look 
for something out of the ordinary, and after following their 
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feathers for an hour or so, they wearied of the chase and 
met again on the hillside. 

“One certainly gets tired running after those lively feath¬ 
ers,” said the oldest brother, flinging himself on the soft 
green grass. “Let them blow where they will for all I care. 
I’ll lie here in comfort and await my fortune.” 

“Yes,” said the other, “this time we surely needn’t worry. 
Not even the plainest lass would look twice at our Simple 
Sepp, and as for his getting a beautiful one—well, that’s 
a joke!” 

They were still laughing over this when two milkmaids 
came into view. 

“Come, you lassie with the red kirtle!” shouted the first 
brother. “I want to take you home and show you to the 
King.” 

“And you with the green bodice,” said the second. “You 
come with me.” 

The milkmaids, who were well satisfied with their simple 
country life, did not wish to go; but since it was royalty 
giving the orders, they thought it best to obey, and so 
they went. 

When the King saw his three sons returning with their 
maidens he said, “Well, there can be no doubt about it this 
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time. To my youngest son belongs my royal kingdom and 
my crown.” 

But those brothers! Even now they were not ready to 
give up. 

“ ’Tis true that Seppli’s lass is passing fair,” they said, 



“but looks aren’t everything. It’s what people can do that 
counts, so let’s decide it this way: that maiden who can 
jump through a hoop without hurting herself, she will win 
the kingdom for her lad.” And among themselves they 
said, “That will fix him! Our milkmaids, can do that 
well enough—they’re big and strong—but Seppli’s fragile 
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flower will never have the strength for such a feat and will 
surely kill herself.” 

As the old King allowed himself to be overruled once 
more, they all went into the castle where a big hoop was 
suspended from the ceiling. 



The milkmaids, since they were the choice of the older 
brothers, were asked to jump first. One after the other 
made a dive for the hoop, and managed to get through it, 
too; but, big and heavy as they were, they fell sprawling 
on the floor, black and blue with bruises, poor things. 

Now it was the turn of Seppli’s lass. She ran a few 
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steps, gave a little leap, and then—skimming, almost float¬ 
ing, through the hoop—she landed on her feet as grace¬ 
fully as a gazelle. 

That settled the matter. The milkmaids were allowed to 
return to their happy, peaceful life in the country; and the 



maiden who had but recently been a humble, wee toad 
became a Queen. And just think! our Seppli, who had 
always been considered so dull and simple, became a good 
King who reigned wisely and well all his days. 

As for the two clever brothers, what became of them is 
not told—and does anyone care? I don’t think so. 
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GOOSE HANS 

This is the story of a boy who was as awkward as a 
goose and twice as silly. Hans was his name, and he lived 
in a valley near a village with his widowed mother. The 
widow was not poor, for she had plenty of money; but she 
had her troubles all the same, and that was because of her 
son, who did everything wrong and had talent for nothing 
but folly. 

One day this foolish boy, wandering about the village, 
saw a pretty girl whose name was Gretel; and after gaz¬ 
ing at her rosy cheeks, blue eyes and honey-golden hair, he 
ran home to his mother, crying, “That Gretel-girl, I must 
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have her for my wife, and you must help me win her. If 
you don’t, I’ll break the stove, kick in the windows and tear 
up every step and stairway in the house. Must help me, 
mother!” 

Now Gretel was as sensible as Hans was silly, and her 
parents, though far from rich, were refined and well-born 
people. All this the widow knew—knew too that her son’s 
head was full of nothing; so she sighed and thought, “Ah, 
such a task will not be easy. That fine, grand Gretel—will 
she look at my foolish son? No, she will only laugh at him, 
no doubt.” 

To her son she said, “You’ll find another girl just as 
pretty as Gretel perhaps,” but the boy gave her no peace 
—stormed and stamped and howled—until at last, remem¬ 
bering the scarcity of money in Gretel’s home, the widow 
saw a ray of hope for her son’s courtship. 

“Well then, I’ll help you, son,” she said. “But you must 
do just as I say.” 

“Oh yes,” said Hans. “Will do just as you say. Will do 
just as you say, mother.” 

The good widow now set out to teach the awkward boy 
some manners. “You must always be polite,” she told him. 
“Bow low and take off your hat to Gretel.” 
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“Will do it!” cried Hans. 

“Turn your toes outwards when you walk, and keep your 
feet side by side when you sit down,” continued his mother. 
“Will do that too!” said Hans. 



“And speak nicely to the girl,” the widow w r ent on. “Say 
‘please’ and ‘thank you’ and ‘charmed indeed.’ ” 

“Will do all that!” cried Hans. “And now may I visit 
Gretel-girl?” 

“Tomorrow,” said his mother. 

“Please, thank you,” said Hans, bowing low and pulling 
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off his cap to show her how quickly he could learn to 
be polite. 

The next day he put on his Sunday clothes, stuck a 
flower in his hat and a feather in his buttonhole; then, with 
his toes pointed outwards, he set off for the village. 

When Gretel saw him coming she laughed and giggled, 
but her mother said, “Don’t make fun of the boy. He’s a 
simpleton, yes—but his mother is rich. So treat him well, 
Gretel, and be sure to give him a present before he leaves. 
Here he is at the door. Now stop laughing, daughter.” 

But Gretel couldn’t help herself; she was still giggling 
when she opened the door. Hans bowed low, took off his 
hat, put it on again, and said, “Please. Thank you. How 
are you this fine day? Thank you.” 

Gretel giggled and giggled but was patient with him, 
and when he left she gave him a needle for a present. 

“Charmed indeed. Please, thank you,” said Hans with 
three or four bows, and started for home. At first he held 
the needle carefully in his fingers, but fearing he might 
lose it, he stuck it in a load of hay which was passing 
his way. 

When he reached home, the good widow said, “Well, son, 
how did things go?” 
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“Good,” replied Hans. “Gretel-girl was so happy to see 
me she laughed all the time. Gave me a present too— 
a needle.” 

“But where is the needle?” asked his mother. 

“Stuck it in a load of hay,” said Hans, “and couldn’t 
find it again.” 

“Oh, you shouldn’t have done it that way,” said his 
mother. “You should have stuck it in your sleeve; then 
you wouldn’t have lost it.” 

“Will do better next time,” said Hans. “Will do just 
as you say, mother.” 

Soon he went to see Gretel again and when he told her 
how he had lost the needle, she thought, “He’s a fool for 
sure and will never be any different,” but her mother told 
her to give him another present, so she gave him a knife. 

“Charmed indeed. Please, thank you,” said Hans with 
many bows, then started for home. On the way he remem¬ 
bered what his mother had told him, stuck the knife in his 
sleeve, and felt most clever about it too. 

But the widow shook her head when she saw it. “Oh 
son,” she said, “how can you be so foolish? Now the knife 
has spoiled your new Sunday jacket. You should have car¬ 
ried it home in your pocket.” 
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“Will do it next time,” said Hans. “Will do just as you 
say, mother.” 



On his third visit Gretel gave him a baby goat, and 
Hans, remembering his mother’s advice, carried it home in 
his pocket. But alas! when he pulled it out, the poor crea¬ 
ture was a pitiful sight—more dead than alive, and gasp¬ 
ing for its last breath. 

“Oh, son, will you never learn?” cried the widow. “You 
should have brought it home on a string.” 

“Will do it next time,” said Hans. “Will do just as you 
say, mother.” 

Once more he went to the village and Gretel, seeing him 
coming, thought, “Too much is too much. I’ve had enough 
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of his folly,” and in order to get rid of him as fast as pos¬ 
sible she gave him a chunk of bacon before he even had 
time to offer his greetings. 

“Charmed indeed. Please, thank you,” said Hans, turned 
on his heels and made for home with the bacon under his 
arm. He had not gone far when, “Ho!” thought he, “I 
almost forgot what mother said. Told me to bring it home 
on a string. Must do that,” and he did. Before long, there 
came a pack of dogs who smelled it, tore it from the string 
and gobbled it up. 

When the good widow saw her son dragging the empty 
string behind him, she asked, “What’s the matter? Didn’t 
Gretel give you a present today?” 

“Yes, mother. Gave me some bacon.” 

“But what did you do with it, then?” asked she. 

“Did just as you said,” answered Hans. “Tied it to a 
string, dragged it after me. Dogs came and ate it.” 

Now the widow saw that her son would never be able 
to do things right by himself so she said, “This time I’ll 
go to see Gretel. When I tell her how much money I’m 
willing to give you for a wedding present, perhaps she’ll 
marry you, no matter how silly you’ve been.” 

“Did just as you said, mother,” said poor Hans. 
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“Yes, and do just as I say now,” said his mother. “Take 
care of the house while I’m gone, and don’t make any 
racket. I have a goose sitting on some eggs in the cellar 
and the noise might frighten her.” 

“Will be careful, mother,” said Hans, and meant it too, 
but left to himself, he soon got into mischief. Into the 
cellar he went and pulled the stopper out of a wine bar¬ 
rel, then lost the stopper. “Must find it again,” he thought, 
“or mother will get angry.” And while he was looking for 
it, the wine gushed out of the barrel and ran all over the 
cellar. 

“Hu!” cried Hans. “Must do something about that, so 
mother won’t see it,” and after scratching his head and 
staring at the wet floor for a long time, he thought of 
something. 

“Hei, yes!” he cried. “Will do that,” and so he climbed 
up into the attic and brought down a sack of flour which 
he scattered all over the wet cellar floor. 

“Looks nice and clean now,” he said when he had fin¬ 
ished, “and will soon be dry again.” 

But now, too late, he remembered that this was the fine 
white flour which his mother was saving for making sugar 
cakes for feast days. 
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“Will spank me for it,” he cried. “Hu, ow! Hu, owl” 
and in his worry he howled and yelled and made such a 
din that the goose became frightened and cried, “Gockel, 
gockel, gock!” 

Hans understood the goose to say, “I’ll talk, I’ll talk, 
I’ll talk,” and thought she meant to tell his mother how 
he had carried on in the cellar. 

“So you’ll talk!” he cried. “Well, I’ll show you!” and 
lifting the goose from the nest he wrung its neck and tossed 
it out of the window. 

But now he was afraid the eggs would spoil and that 
his mother would scold him for it. He looked at the eggs 
this way and that, and then, hei! hopsa! a thought found 
its way into his head. 

“There are the eggs,” he said. “Someone should be keep¬ 
ing them warm so they won’t get addled. I had better sit 
on them until they are hatched.” 

But then he looked at himself and was troubled. “Some¬ 
thing is wrong,” he thought. “I wouldn’t look right sitting 
on a nest, since I’m not covered with feathers. Must do 
something about that.” 

As luck would have it, his glance fell upon a jar of 
honey which his mother had newly strained. 
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“Hei, yes!” he cried. “That’s what I’ll do,” and taking 
off his clothes he daubed himself from head to foot with 



the sticky honey. Then he slit open a feather bed, shook 
out the feathers, and rolled and wallowed in them until he 
was well covered with fluff and down. 

He was pleased with his work and on his fluffy, feathery 
face there was a smile. “Now I’m a real goose,” he said, 
“and so I must get to work.” 
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Carefully he placed himself on the nest full of eggs and 
quietly, quietly he perched there so that the young goslings 
in the eggs might not be crushed or frightened. 

There he sat like the goose he was, gockeling softly now 
and then; while his mother at Gretel’s house was pleading 
for him as best she could. 

“One more chance is all I ask,” she was saying. “Just 
come and see how well he behaves at home. It’s only when 
he goes away that he forgets himself and does foolish 
things.” 

But Gretel didn’t want to come. 

“Please come,” begged the widow. “Most likely we’ll find 
him in the cellar counting our gold,” and when Gretel’s 
mother heard this, she said, “Yes, my dear woman, my 
daughter will give your son one more chance. Go home and 
tell him, so that he may be prepared. Gretel will follow 
you.” 

The widow hurried home and knocked at the door but 
our Goose Hans, hearing it well enough, made no answer. 
“Mustn’t talk,” he thought, “or my little goslings will get 
scared.” 

“Answer me!” cried the widow, “Or I’ll let you feel the 
willow switch and not lightly either.” 
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“Must answer now,” thought our goose boy, but all he 
said was “Gockel, gockel, gock,” for, since he was covered 
with feathers and was brooding geese, he thought he 
now knew no other speech. 



“Open the door!” shouted the widow. “Gretel is coming 
to see you,” and at last the brooding boy raised himself 
carefully from the nest, tiptoed softly to the door and 
opened it. 

Alas! at this very moment Gretel arrived, and when she 
saw her silly suitor standing there, covered with feathers, 
flapping his fluffy arms, and solemnly squawking, “Gockel, 
gockel, gock!” her patience was at an end. 
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“So I’m to marry a goose!” she cried, and covering her 
face with her hands, ran home as fast as she could. 

That was the last our hero saw of his Gretel-girl, but 
did he care? Oh no. He was well content with his new 
employment and is still brooding geese to this very day. 
But if the eggs ever hatch, they won’t be geese but little 
fools, don’t you think so? 



THE END 
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